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Welcome, New Members 

Ottawa Area 


Maurice Belanger 

E.D. Beuthien & L.H. Doliner 

Richard Blacquiere 

Ted & Patti Blute 

David Fletcher Brunton 

Rebecca Lynn Campbell 

David Charlton 

Robin Collins 

Misses E. & J. de Temple 

Mary Dyer 

Victoria Edge 

Helen Fox & family 

Harry & Ruth Hutchinson 

Rajul Iyer & family 

Allan & Marjorie Johns 

Pat & Rosemary Keough 
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Donald MacLeod & family 
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R.J. Milko & H. Gibb 
Ken & Muriel Mittelstadt 
Ethel Morris 
Don Myrick 

Joseph O'Doherty & family 

Don & Suzanne Paleczny 

Michele Parent 

Janice Patterson & family 

D. Rosalie Reynolds 

Frank & Anne Ritchie 

Jill M. Robinson 

Olga Sametz 

Raymond Saumure 

Jane Topping 

Deborah & Michael Walsh 

Judith A. Wilks & family 


Other Areas 


Steve Gordon 

Oakville, Ontario 


Jeffrey Patterson 

Richmond, KY, U.S.A. 


February 1986 


Eileen Evans, 

Chairman, Membership Committee 



Federation of Ontario Naturalisj 

Report _ / Jeff Harrison 


The Federation of Ontario Naturalists (FON) is air umbfella 
organization representing the interests of all its federated 
nature clubs in Ontario. Currently, there are 56 member clubs 
and 8,000 individual members. The FON has headquarters in 
Toronto, at 355 Lesmill Road, Don Mills, Ontario M3B 2W8. It is 
managed by a small permanent staff headed by an Executive Direc- 
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tor and a staff environmentalist. They report to a voluntary 
board of about 53 individuals, 36 from federated clubs and 17 
additional directors-at-large. 

About five times a year, the Board meets to discuss issues 
of interest to the FON and its members, and vote on operational 
matters. The Board has 20 committees where most of the organi¬ 
zation's interests are developed. An executive committee meets 
more frequently than the Board to ensure closer co-operation 
with FON staff. The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club is currently 
represented by Jeff Harrison, who took over in September from 
Dan Brunton. 

1985 was an interesting year for the FON. Perhaps of most 
interest to our Club was the controversy surrounding FON's 
financial position and its attempts to reduce its deficit by 
cutting the staff environmentalist position left vacant with the 
resignation of Arlin Hackman. 

Forces opposed to this move, spearheaded by Roger Taylor, 
who was chairman of FON's Conservation Committee, convinced the 
FON Board at an extraordinary meeting in April. The Board voted 
overwhelmingly to have the position reinstated. The fact that 
an organization such as the FON could debate the need for a 
staff environmentalist, since that individual represents the 
backbone of what FON is all about, shocked many environmental¬ 
ists. As a result of Roger's work, it has been established that 
conservation is FON's number one priority. 

The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club and all environmental¬ 
ists in Ontario owe Roger Taylor a deep personal vote of thanks 
for his efforts under difficult circumstances. Those efforts 
are even more heroic because some serious medical problems at 
the time greatly restricted his mobility. 

Other highlights during 1985 were the annual conference 
held in May at Hamilton and particularly the creation of a 
Marketing Committee, and the co-ordination and completion of the 
Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas Project. The new Marketing Commit¬ 
tee under Ron Black (Sierra Club) will be polling FON membership 
to find out what its needs are and to determine what stands FON 
should be taking on issues. The Atlas Project, a five-year 
affair, drew to a close. It is appropriate at this time to 
commend the OFNC's Birds Committee, especially Christine Hanra- 
han, for a super effort in co-ordinating a lot of work in east¬ 
ern Ontario. The FON has made a commitment to support financi¬ 
ally the initial publishing of this long-awaited document. It 
should be available in 1987 to FON members for about $39.50. 

Both Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club and FON members are 
reminded that the FON Annual Conference will be held in Peter¬ 
borough this year, between May 25th and 27th. Details can be 
obtained from Jeff Harrison at 230-5968. ° 
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OFNC Committee Members 


At the February 10th Council meeting, the Council agreed to 
the following list of committee chairmen and members for 1986. 
Any changes will be announced in Trail & Landscape. Over 80 of 
our Club members participate in the varied work of these commit¬ 
tees. The names in brackets show which vice-president is liai¬ 
son person for that committee. 


AWARDS 
W. Gummer* 
(596-1148) 

D. Brunton 

E. Frankton 
P. Hall 

D. Laubitz 
M. Stuart 

BIRDS 

B. Ladouceur* 
(729-9471) 

F. Bell 
M. Benson 

A. Cameron 
M. Elder 

C. Hanrahan 

R. John** 

G. Pringle 

C. Rimmer 
W. Smith*** 

A. Thompson 

D. Toussaint 
(J. Harrison) 

BIRD RECORDS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 
R. John* 
(226-2019) 

R. Bracken 
M. Brigham 
M. Gawn 
R. Gorman 

B. Ladouceur# 

M. Runtz 

[G. Pringle***] 
(J. Harrison) 


CONSERVATION 

L. Maltby* 
(821-2939) 

S. Blain 

E. Bottomley** 

T. Clark 
S. Hamill 

C. Harris*** 

F. Levine 

B. Martin 
P. Martin 
R. Milko 
J. Reddoch 

J. Sankey 

G. Sheehy 

E. Spalding 

K. Taylor 
R. Taylor 
E. Todd 

J. Topping 
(J. Harrison) 

EDUCATION AND 
PUBLICITY 

B. Marwood* 
(692-4195) 

J. Gillett 
W. Knight 

D. Metras 

C. Montgomery 

M. Peacock 
G. Rath 

P. Ronan 

K. Taylor 
B. Teager 

D. Thompson 
(J. Harrison) 


EXCURSIONS 
AND LECTURES 
R. Anderson* 
(224-7768) 

F. Bell 
R. Bennett 

A. Cameron 

E. Dickson 

E. Evans 

C. Gaskell 
R. Killeen 
R. Leavens 
P. Martin 

(B. Campbell) 

EXECUTIVE 
W. Gummer* 
(596-1148) 

B. Campbell 
J. Harrison 

E. Bottomley 

B. Martin 
P. Ward 

FINANCE 

F. Pope* 
(829-1281) 

R. Bedford 

D. Brunton 
W. Cody 

F. Goodspeed 

C. Gruchy 

C. Rounding 
P. Ward 

(J. Harrison) 
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MACOUN 

D. Fillman* 
(838-2720) 

F. Brodo 

M. Camfield 

R. Collins 

S. Darbyshire 
C. Downe s 

P. Hamilton 
R. Lee 

J. Murphy 
V. Solman 

(B. Campbell) 

MEMBERSHIP 

E. Evans* 
(741-0789) 

E. Bottomley 

E. Dickson 

F. Goodspeed 
L. Howden 

A. Mason 

B. Stern 

K. Strang 

(B. Campbell) 


NOMINATIONS 

D. Brunton* 
(829-7307) 
B. Campbell 

E. Dickson 


PUBLICATIONS 
R. Bedford* ** *** 
(733-8826) 

P. Catling 
W. Cody 
F. Cook 
W. Gumme r 
J. Montgomery 
J. Reddoch 
J. Sankey 
(B. Campbell) 


* Committee Chairman 

** Committee Vice-Chairman 

*** Committee Secretary 

# Alternate Member 



What makes the Conservation Committee tick? Challenging issues 
and good food! Don Cuddy, right, prepares to serve a Black 
Forest cake to enthusiastic recipients (left to right) Roger 
Taylor, Ewen Todd, Caroline Harris (Secretary), and Lynda Maltby 
(Chairman). Photograph from a slide by Charles Beddoe. 
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Recent 
Bird Sightings 


Bruce M. Di Labio 


Winter had a firm grip on the Ottawa Valley by January. 
Many of the late birds observed on the Ottawa Christmas Bird 
Count were gone. The river systems were frozen outside of the 
normally open areas. Only two months until the first spring 
migrants - maybe! Why do I live here? I think I should migrate 
too. 


Well, we all survived this period again. It wasn't as 
impressive as in years gone by, but every winter has its high¬ 
lights. This winter, hundreds of Pine Grosbeaks and Bohemian 
Waxwings descended upon the various berry trees. Two mild 
spells enticed a few birds up from further south to break the 
monotony. Also, interesting birds showed up outside of Ottawa, 
and many birders travelled to Windsor for the Green-tailed 
Towhee, to the Kingston area for the Lark Sparrow, and to the 
Cornwall power dam for the Harlequin Duck and Barrow's Golden¬ 
eye. 


By far the biggest complaint of this winter was the lack of 
birds at feeders. Everyone's feeder was stocked and waiting for 
the birds that never came or that came only infrequently and in 
small flocks. Even the traditional feeders were lacking in 
variety and numbers. Three possible explanations come to mind: 
one, the relative abundance of wild food (excluding conifers), 
two, the average temperatures and absence of heavy snow cover, 
and three, the higher-than-normal numbers of accipiters in 
residential areas, especially around feeders. 

GREBES: Normally, in the winter months, grebes do not occur 
here, but occasionally, during mild spells, they do appear. On 
January 18th, one made a brief appearance in the Ottawa River 
off Bate Island. A winter plumage Horned Grebe observed on 
February 28th just made it into the period. The bird was also 
seen off Bate Island. There are only a few February records for 
this species. 

WATERFOWL: Except for regularly-occurring species, overwinter¬ 
ing waterfowl were few. A male Northern Pintail was present all 
through the period at Manotick associated with the Mallards, 
American Black Ducks and hybrid mallard/blacks being fed there. 
At the Britannia Yacht Club, a Canada Goose was doing well, and 
the female Barrow's Goldeneye at Deschenes Rapids was reported 
regularly. 
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On the Rideau River, three Hooded Mergansers attempted to 
overwinter. An adult male was present until January 8th, then 
disappeared. Two birds spent much of their time on the Rideau 

River at Hurdman's Bridge under the Queensway where a small area 

of water remained open. Both were doing well until March 3rd 

when one was found frozen to death on the ice. It appeared that 

the merganser was sleeping on the ice and didn't make it through 
the night. Red-breasted Mergansers were observed on January 
17th (one) and February 20th (three) along the Ottawa River. 

HAWKS AND FALCONS: Sharp-shinned and Cooper's Hawks were widely 
reported, particularly the Sharpie. Many feeder watchers re¬ 
ported them harassing their birds, and many House Sparrows and 
European Starlings were devoured. 

Northern Goshawks were scarce with only a few reported. A 
small number of Red-tailed Hawks and Rough-legged Hawks over¬ 
wintered; the airport area was one of the most reliable loca¬ 
tions to find them. 

A Gyrfalcon was reported several times during January at 
various locations, but it is uncertain how many birds were 
actually being observed. The Merlin, extremely rare in the 
winter, was noted on a few occasions both at the Britannia 
Filtration Plant (where it was photographed by Tony Beck) and at 
the Central Experimental Farm. 

GALLINACEODS BIRDS: Gray Partridge were reported in small num¬ 
bers from scattered locations around the District. There has 
been a slow, steady decline in the Gray Partridge population 
since the peak winter of 1980-81. Even with the introduction of 
Ring-necked Pheasants last fall, numbers remain low. 

GULLS: During a mild spell between January 17th and 20th, a 
total of four species wandered up to the Ottawa River for a 
brief appearance. On January 17th, two Herring Gulls showed up, 
on January 19th an immature Great Black-backed Gull appeared, 
and by January 20th there were an adult Ring-billed Gull, a 
Herring Gull, an immature Glaucous Gull, and, finally, an adult 
Great Black-backed Gull, all between Remic Rapids and Deschenes 
Rapids. By January 21st, all had gone back south to the St. 
Lawrence River or Lake Ontario. Spring was still some time 
away. 

The second mild spell during the period occurred between 
February 18th and 24th. Temperatures did not go very high, but 
three species were interested enough to check out Ottawa. This 
time, eight Herring Gulls, eight Ring-billed Gulls (all adults), 
and an immature Iceland Gull were observed. 

DOVES: Rock Doves were common as usual, and squabs were observ¬ 
ed in late February. Mourning Doves overwintered in good num¬ 
bers throughout the Ottawa District. 
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OWLS: The Eastern Screech-Owl was reported from four locations, 
including the Shirleys Bay and Rockcliffe areas. For the first 
time in years, no one reported the Screech from Billings Bridge. 
Are they still there? 

One Great Gray Owl was observed at Carleton Place on Janu¬ 
ary 1st for a few hours; then it disappeared, never to be found 
again. During early January, a few Short-eared Owls were lo¬ 
cated, and Northern Saw-whet Owls were found on January 18th and 
20th. Snowy Owls were few and scattered about the area. 

WOODPECKERS: Only a few individuals of the two three-toed wood¬ 
pecker species were seen in the Ottawa area. A small number of 
Black-backed Woodpeckers was observed outside the city, and one 
at Rockcliffe spent from mid-January to late February working on 
a dying White Elm outside the Swiss Embassy. The RCMP officers 
were understanding. One Three-toed Woodpecker (formerly North¬ 
ern) was observed on a few occasions near Constance Bay. 

LARKS: Large numbers of Horned Larks were encountered at the 
Nepean Dump, in the Carp and Richmond areas, and east of Ottawa, 
usually around manure piles or where manure was spread on the 
fields. Migrants started appearing during the latter part of 
February, but it was hard to tell the migrants from those vaca¬ 
tioning in Ottawa. 

CORVIDS, CHICKADEES, NUTHATCHES AND CREEPERS: No Gray Jays were 
reported, but Common Ravens could be found near Dunrobin and in 
Gatineau Park. 

In general. Black-capped Chickadees were observed regularly 
at feeding stations. North of Ottawa, a visit along the Polti- 
more-Low Road on January 31st produced only a single bird along 
that stretch of road, a Black-capped Chickadee. No Boreal 
Chickadees were recorded. White-breasted Nuthatches were regu¬ 
lar at feeders, while their cousin, the Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
was quite scarce and was restricted to only a few areas. The 
Brown Creeper was also scarce throughout the area. 

WRENS: The Carolina Wren that first showed up during December 
near Galetta was occasionally sighted there during January. 

MIMICS: A couple of Northern Mockingbirds attempted overwinter¬ 
ing in the Ottawa area, one in Deschenes and the other in the 
west end of Ottawa. The Deschenes bird was still present in 
late February. 

THRUSHES, KINGLETS AND WAXWINGS: American Robins overwintered 
in small numbers. For most of January, a flock of 14 robins 
frequented the Arboretum and Carleton University berry trees. 

The most exciting bird of the period was the Varied Thrush first 
reported in December near Marvelville in the southeast of the 
District. This bird, a male, was present all through the 
period. 
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A few areas reported small numbers of overwintering Golden- 
crowned Kinglets, mainly in areas with densely-growing cedar or 
spruce trees. Bohemian Waxwings were around in good numbers. 
Hundreds could be found along the Western Parkway, particularly 
near Remic Rapids. Almost anywhere there were berries, waxwings 
could be expected sooner or later. In a few flocks, the occas¬ 
ional Cedar Waxwing was spotted. 

ICTERIDS: Overwintering blackbirds included a few Red-winged 
Blackbirds, Common Grackles and a small number of Brown-headed 
Cowbirds. One Rusty Blackbird showed up at the feeding station 
near the corner of the Fourth Line Road and Riddell Drive near 
Shirleys Bay on January 21st. So far it is doing well, not like 
one of the Red-winged Blackbirds that was caught and eaten by a 
Sharp-shinned Hawk in early February near Dunrobin. 

FINCHES: This winter was quiet compared to last year's excit- 
ment. Only a few White-winged Crossbills and no Red Crossbills 
were reported. Evening Grosbeaks were around in small numbers, 
while Pine Grosbeaks were widespread in large flocks. House 
Finches overwintered again at a few select feeders. Common 
Redpoll numbers increased throughout the period with many feeder 
watchers recording them by mid-February. A few Hoary Redpolls 
were reported among the flocks of Common Redpolls. Purple 
Finches were more or less absent. Pine Siskins and American 
Goldfinches were found in small numbers. 

SPARROWS: A Field Sparrow and a Chipping Sparrow were the most 
interesting sparrow records of the winter. Both were first 
found in December and continued to be seen into February. The 
Field Sparrow, at Deschenes, was the first overwintering attempt 
since the early 1970s. The bird was hard to locate, and by mid- 
February could no longer be found. Both Sharp-shinned and 
Cooper's Hawks frequented this area regularly. Maybe the spar¬ 
row fell victim. The Chipping Sparrow, overwintering in the 
Alta Vista area, was observed infrequently at a feeding station. 
It would be present for a few days, then disappear for a few 
weeks, then show up again. The last report was in late Febru¬ 
ary. Let's hope the Chippie will survive. 

The last week of February was cold with no mild spell, so 
the first spring migrants were not seen until March 3rd when 19 
Ring-billed Gulls appeared at Remic. On March 4th, over 80 had 
arrived. The forecast is for cooler temperatures . . . Maybe 
next week? 

Many thanks to those people who shared their observations 
with me, particularly Richard Brouillet, John Dubois and Peter 
Dunn. Special thanks to Joyce Reddoch for deciphering my scrawl 
and typing this article, and to Christine Hanrahan for reading 
the manuscript. o 

Don't forget the Spring Bird Count on May 18th! 
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Downy Young Wilson's Phalarope 
in Russell County 

Bruce M. Di Labio 

During a trip to the sewage lagoons near the town of Rus¬ 
sell on the first of May, 1984, I observed five female Wilson's 
Phalaropes feeding along the edges of the lagoons. Sightings of 
Wilson's Phalaropes in this area are no longer an unusual 
event, the species having been seen here annually since 1981. 

On my return trip on June 8th, there were nine phalaropes, 
both males and females this time. My presence gave rise to 
somewhat agitated behaviour, suggesting that they might be 
breeding, but no direct evidence was found. 

Peter Dunn and I visited the lagoon on the morning of June 
30th and again found adult phalaropes. One male, particularly, 
seemed upset when we walked by a certain area along the bank of 
the lagoon. (In the phalaropes, it is the male that cares for 
the young.) Several times the bird flew overhead emitting a 
nasal sound somewhat similar to the call of the Red-breasted 
Nuthatch. It appeared that he was trying to lead us away from 
the area. 



A downy young Wilson's Phalarope held by Peter Dunn. 
Both photographs from slides by the author. 
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We decided to hide in the tall grass and watch the male, 
hoping he would lead us to a nest or young. After a short wait, 
we saw the bird fly from the lagoon to an adjacent field and 
disappear down in the grass. After a few minutes, he reappeared 
and flew back to the lagoon, landed and resumed feeding. Within 
minutes, he repeated his actions and continued doing so for a 
while. 

At this point we slowly crawled through the grass closer to 
the area where he landed. As he flew overhead again towards the 
field, we suddenly heard a high-pitched peeping call from the 
short grass. On hands and knees we slowly checked the surround¬ 
ing area very carefully. Finally, we discovered a downy young 
Wilson's Phalarope. It blended in very well with the vegetation 
and the earth. A continued search of the area, grass blade by 
grass blade, revealed two more young. We heard a fourth young 
nearby, but we could not locate it. 

While we were photographing the young, the adult kept close 
watch, landing nearby, calling, and occasionally dive-bombing 
us. Later in the day, a recently-fledged young was observed 
feeding along the lagoons. 

Since 1975, fledged young have been observed at numerous 
sewage lagoons in the Ottawa District, but this is the first 
documented record (specimen or photograph) of a downy young for 
the Ottawa District. 

I would like to thank Joyce Reddoch for kindly typing the 
article and Christine Hanrahan for reviewing it. 


A well-camouflaged downy young Wilson's Phalarope. Note the 
diagnostic anchor-shaped pattern on the top of the head, n 
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Porcupines and Salt 

Erik Jorgensen 

The Porcupine (Erethizon dorsatum) is the second largest 
Canadian rodent, with a body weight of up to 8 kg. It is a 
herbivore with a destructive habit of gnawing on the bark and 
cambium of conifers, thereby girdling and destroying living 
trees. In addition, the Porcupine is known to be attracted to 
wooden implements and structures which, due to handling by 
sweating human hands, have surface traces of salt (sodium chlor¬ 
ide). Many are the stories of damage done by Porcupines to 
cottage doors, furniture and canoe paddle handles. Porcupines 
entering cottages and sheds to enjoy such delicacies often leave 
by another route than the one used for entry, adding to the 
seriousness of their ravaging. 

In spite of these not-too-endearing traits, and the fierce¬ 
ness of its barbed quills, carried for defence against dogs and 
other enemies, the Porcupine is interesting to watch and a 
valuable member of the Canadian fauna. 

Porcupines use hollow trees and logs as dens or live in 
caves among rocky outcrops. They form colonies during a large 
part of the year, and, depending on the size of den, a large 
number of animals may crowd together to keep warm in the winter 
months (Burt 1975). 

When travelling on highways through heavily forested areas 
of Ontario in late winter and early spring, I have often won¬ 
dered about the great number of road-killed Porcupines. No 
doubt the animals' colonial habit plays a role in the concentra¬ 
tions of accidents, but are there other factors leading to the 
highway carnage? Porcupines are generally slow when on the 
ground, which makes them easy targets for fast travelling cars 
and trucks. However, why do they congregate on and at the 
highway? 

These were some of the thoughts that came to me when I read 
a note in The Canadian Field-Naturalist by D. Fraser (1985), 
entitled "Mammals, Birds, and Butterflies at Sodium Sources in 
Northern Ontario Forests". Also, I was reminded of my search 
some years ago for answers to the following two questions: 

(1) what animals will chew on the wooden poles of guard 
rails along the highways, and 

(2) what features make the poles desirable for chewing? 

The photographs on the opposite page, taken in April of 1977, 
demonstrate clearly the involvement of one Porcupine, but it 
should be noted that other herbivores also could be involved. 
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The answer to question number 2 appears to be that the 
unpainted and unimpregnated wooden poles absorb the salty runoff 
from the highways, and that the salt is concentrated in the 
outer wood following evaporation of the water. Mammals need 
salt (Dethier 1977), and judging by the great number of guard¬ 
rail poles with chewing marks on them, one must assume the 
number of herbivores with a hunger for salt is great. 

That salt can be tasted is familiar to all of us, but how 
do herbivores locate wood with a salty taste? Is it reasonable 
to believe the explanation to be "trial and error" by licking on 
everything, or are there other explanations possible? 

I have not been able to find any information in this regard 
in the literature. However, having worked with volatiles eman¬ 
ating from wood and other organic matter, I have come to the 
conclusion that the combination of sodium chloride with wood may 
produce smelly substances (sodium salts of fatty acids) with a 
special attraction to certain mammals and insects. The emana¬ 
tion of volatiles from dead wood is increased when dry wood 
takes up moisture from the air, or when moist wood gives off 
moisture to the air; in other words, when there is a change in 
wood moisture content. This condition is very pronounced in the 
early spring, where thaw and freezing alternate, and when the 
concentration of road salt in the wood poles will peak. How¬ 
ever, this is pure conjecture, and whether or not herbivores 
such as rabbits, Whitetail Deer, Moose and Porcupine are at¬ 
tracted to highway environments requires controlled experimenta¬ 
tion, maybe with captive animal populations. 

Damage to trees caused by Porcupines appears to me to be 
more common close to highways and human habitations than in 
densely forested areas. Is there a salt connection? If so, 
does it explain the road kills observed, and could these in time 
be reduced by the use of another salt for snow and ice melting? 
Calcium chloride does not have the same attraction to herbivores 
as sodium chloride. 


Li ter a ture Ci ted 

Burt, W.H. 1975. Mammals of the Great Lakes Region. Ann Arbor 
Paperbacks, The University of Michigan Press. 

Dethier, V.G. 1977. The taste of salt. American Scientist 
65(6): 744-751. 

Fraser, D. 1985. Mammals, birds, and butterflies at sodium 
sources in northern Ontario forests. Canadian Field-Natur¬ 
alist 99(3): 365-367. n 
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Cliff Swallow Colony 

J.W. (Jack) Holliday 

There is a colony of Cliff Swallows under the Champlain 
Bridge, about half-way between the Quebec shore and Bate Island. 
I noticed it only a couple of summers ago when walking my bicy¬ 
cle past a section where workmen were repairing the railings. 
Bruce Di Labio tells me he has known of it since 1979. 

My attention was drawn by the soft twittering of the birds, 
and when I stopped to see what kind of swallows they were, they 
became excited, and soon over 100 birds were milling around. 
Unfortunately, their interesting nests are not discernable from 
the bridge, and any view from a boat would be fleeting as the 
water is shallow and swift under the bridge, and the Remic 
Rapids are only 100 metres downstream. 

I knew of two Cliff Swallow colonies in the Black Donald 
Mines area 50 years ago (both sites now drowned by the raising 
of Centennial Lake by 25 metres), and one time I saw a colony 
under a bridge across the Assiniboine River west of Winnipeg. 

The Champlain Bridge colony is the only one I know of 
locally. 

Anyone who needs this interesting swallow to add to their 
"list" can easily see it during the breeding season, between the 
end of May and mid-July. Don't, however, try to park a car on 
the bridge; it is heavily travelled and none too wide. Better 
to leave the car at Bate Island and walk across the bridge. 

Keep your eyes open for Tree, Rough-wing and Bank Swallows 
also. Cedar Waxwings "hawk" for flies above the rapids, and 
there are various ducks on the river, divers in the fast water 
above the bridge and puddle ducks in the shallow areas near the 
Quebec shore, n 


Spring Bird Count: May 18 th 

Everyone wishing to take part in the Spring Bird Count 
please telephone Bruce Di Labio at 729-6267. 

See page 59 of the last issue of Trail & Landscape for 
further details. 
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Encounters with Crab Spiders 

Ross Anderson 

One of my favourite walks around the Bay of Quinte takes us 
along a back lane among abandoned fields and orchards where a 
patch of Wild Bergamot grows. Wild Bergamot is a mint with a 
raggedy pink flower and a delightful aromatic odour like laven¬ 
der that clings to your hands if you crush the leaves or ruffle 
the dried flower head between your fingers. 

Like mint. Wild Bergamot can be used for tea, but the 
bouquet I picked one July concealed a remarkable dividend having 
nothing to do with the recipe for tea - a flower spider. Per¬ 
fectly matched to her chosen abode, this spider was white with 
two patches of brilliant crimson on either side of the abdomen, 
identical with the sunny hue of the Wild Bergamot, and almost 
invisible. We placed the spider on a patch of mint in the 
garden, hoping to see her again, but the following day she was 
gone. 


It was a year before I met the same kind of spider again, 
this time in Ottawa, along our walk in the fields around Clyde 
Wood. Inspecting the flowers of a Common Milkweed, I found the 
spider, shell-pink and white with a hint of yellow-green, match¬ 
ing her wardrobe to this different habitat as well as before. 



A little research confirm¬ 
ed that we were observing a 
crab spider, in particular, the 
Goldenrod Spider (.Misumena 
vatia), a species which builds 
no web but climbs flowers and 
plants in search of prey. Ap¬ 
parently, this spider is some¬ 
thing of a chameleon. Speci¬ 
mens found on goldenrod or Ox- 
eye Daisy may be yellow. Be 
that as it may, I have never 
seen a yellow one and will 
continue to think of Misumena 
vatia as the Wild Bergamot 
spider. 


The Goldenrod Spider on Wild 
Bergamot 
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For background reading on Wild Bergamot used for tea, I 
recommend Blanche Garrett's 1972 book, Canadian Country Pre¬ 
serves and Wines. "Early settlers dried the flowers and the 
foliage of bergamots and used it as a substitute for tea." Here 
is the recipe: 


1 cup of fresh bergamot leaves 
3 cups boiling water 

Pour the boiling water over the leaves and let steep for 10 
minutes. To each cup of tea, add 1 tablespoon of lemon juice, 
and honey to taste. 

My spider information comes from the Audubon Society's 
Field Guide to North American Insects and Spiders (1980). This 
is a great handbook for everything from fleas to flower spiders 
and iridescent beetles. n 
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Butterflies of the Ottawa District 
1986 Update 


Peter W. Hall 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Robert Bracken (RB) 
Jaquie Budd (JB) 
Mark Gawn (MG) 


Peter Hall (PH) Ross Layberry (RL) 

Jack Holliday (JH) Brian Penney (BP) 
J. Donald Lafontaine 


(DL) 


INTRODUCTION 

For butterfly watchers, the year 1985 will probably go down 
as an average year with a few noteworthy highlights. The most 
exciting butterfly event was the massed migration of several 
species of brush-footed butterflies into the District in May. 

There were, as usual, a few rarities that appeared and new 
colonies of uncommon species found - the kinds of things that 
make those treacherous excursions into bogs and clouds of mos¬ 
quitoes and black flies worthwhile. The weather during the 
butterfly season from April into the fall was an average mixture 
of warm and sunny, and cool and wet, with no protracted periods 
of either as has been the case in recent summers. 

Below is a map of the Ottawa District with a few particu¬ 
larly significant records from the 1985 butterfly season. 

♦ 




♦ Western Pine Elfin? 
■ Roadside Skipper 
0 Dion Skipper 


▼ Inornate Ringlet (second generation) 
0 Hickory Hairstreak 


Significant 1985 Location Records for the Ottawa District 
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NOTEWORTHY RECORDS 


Migrants in the past year were certainly not difficult to 
find. Starting as early as April 21, incredible numbers of RED 
ADMIRALS (Vanessa atalanta) passed through the District heading 
north. Along with them were hundreds of AMERICAN PAINTED LADIES 
(Vanessa virginiensis ) and scattered numbers of QUESTION MARKS 
(Polygonia interrogation's). All observers noted these migrants 
well into August, sometimes reporting thousands in one day. 

That most passed through the District without stopping here is 
evident from the small second generation that appeared in late 
summer. MONARCHS (Danaus plexippus) were seen often throughout 
the summer and well into the fall. (See Late Records.) JH 
discovered a particularly large concentration of thousands of 
Monarchs in mid—September in a single field near South March, 
both larvae on milkweed and adults. Only two PAINTED LADIES 
(Vanessa cardui) were seen all year, and no other rare migrants 
put in an appearance. 

Several contributors found during the late spring that the 
ROADSIDE SKIPPER (Amblyscirtes vialis), previously regarded as 
rare, is really much commoner than realized. This small, incon¬ 
spicuous skipper was seen in about 10 locations in the District. 
The most notable sighting was made by RL near Hallville in 
Dundas County, well away from its rather rocky, previously- 
recorded sites. 

Only one sighting was made this year of the EARLY HAIR- 
STREAK (Erora laeta) despite visits to known localities by 
several contributors. MG saw a single individual on the dirt 
road near the Champlain Lookout on May 10. This is also an 
early record for the District. 

During the summer, several rare to extremely rare skippers 
were encountered in new locations. The DION SKIPPER (Euphyes 
dion) was found by PH in a small, reedy area just east of 
Kilmaurs in the west of the District. This species had been 
reported from only a few colonies in the southeast more than 80 
km distant from the newly-discovered colony. Near Kilmaurs was 
also found the only specimen of the CROSS LINE SKIPPER (Polites 
origines ) seen in 1985. 

An unusual sighting of a swallowtail was made by PH in 
early August. A very large, yellow specimen was seen on the 
wing at Chaffey's Locks, south of the Ottawa District. Because 
of the size of the butterfly and the time of year, it could only 
have been the southern subspecies of the TIGER SWALLOWTAIL 
(Pterorous glaucus glaucus). This is the closest this sub¬ 
species has been seen to the District. The smaller, single- 
brooded canadensis subspecies, common at Ottawa, stops flying by 
mid-July. 

Only RB, JB and BP had any real luck this year in finding 
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unusual records of hairstreaks. On August 6, they found the 
rarely-seen HICKORY HAIRSTREAK ( Satyrium caryaevorus ) on Timm 
Drive near Kanata and an unusual number, about 60, of the uncom¬ 
mon CORAL HAIRSTREAK ( Harkenclenus titus ) in one location at 
Constance Bay. 

In addition to the migrants, several noteworthy records 
were made for the family of brush-footed butterflies. Angle 
wings were seen regularly in the late summer. For the first 
time in many years, the COMPTON TORTOISE SHELL (Nymphalis vau- 
album) was common along dirt roads in the Gatineau Hills. RB, 

JB and BP saw at least three of the uncommon GREEN COMMA (.Pol y- 
gonia faunus) near Ramsay Lake in the Park, and RL had an un¬ 
usual sighting of a GRAY COMMA (Polygonia progne) at the corner 
of Bank and Gladstone in downtown Ottawa on October 21. 


RL found a number of colonies of the BALTIMORE ( Euphydryas 
phaeton ) and HARRIS' CHECKERSPOT (Charidryas harrisii) in wet 
meadows in the northern parts of the District where there had 
been few records. Several new colonies of the extremely local 
TAWNY CRESCENT (Phyciodes batesii ) were found in 1985. DL saw 
hundreds of specimens in the Long Swamp at Manion Corners. RB, 
JB and BP saw a colony near Mud Pond, and RL discovered a colony 
on the Dwyer Hill siding, this last on July I, a late record. 



On August 19, PH, RL and 
RB visited several locations 
along the Ottawa River looking 
for any sign of the HACKBERRY 
BUTTERFLY (Asterocampa celtis ). 
There is only one previous 
record of this species from the 
District, in 1924. The large 
Hackberry tree stands on Lower 
ck and Petrie Islands were 
tigated carefully with no 
positive sightings. However, 
one brief glimpse on Lower Duck 
Island of a butterfly that had 
the size and general colour of 
the much-sought species gives 
hope that a colony may still be 
found. 


Only a few locations of 
the second generation of the 
INORNATE RINGLET (Coenonympha 
inornata) have been recorded in 
the Quebec part of the Ottawa 
District and these close to the 
Ottawa River. However, on Sep¬ 
tember 8, RB and PH found a specimen in the extreme north of the 
District, close to Poltimore. 


Red Admiral 
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LATE RECORDS 


Warmer-than-average temperatures during the fall and into 
November encouraged some species to continue flying after their 
normal flight period. RB had late records for four species. On 
September 22, he found a fresh WHITE ADMIRAL ( Basilarchia ar- 
themis) at Shirleys Bay. On October 20, he located a BRONZE 
COPPER (Hyllol ycaena hyllus ), and as late as the first week of 
November, he saw a MOURNING CLOAK ( Nymphalis antiopa) and a 
COMMON SULPHUR ( Colias philodice) still on the wing. 


LIFE HISTORIES 

Three species from the District were found by RL in the 
larval stage on previously unrecorded food plants in 1985. He 
discovered larvae of the OLYMPIA (Euchloe olympia) on the mus¬ 
tard Arabis divaricarpa at Constance Bay. This is a somewhat¬ 
puzzling finding because, despite many butterfly observers 
spending a great deal of time at Constance Bay when adult Olym 
pia are on the wing, only one previous sighting has ever been 
made. 


RL also found the large SILVER-SPOTTED SKIPPER ( Epargyreus 
clams ) on Groundnut (Apios americana), a rare plant in the 
Ottawa District. 

The most surprising new food plant record was for the BLACK 
SWALLOWTAIL (Papilio polyxenes) on Water-hemlock ( Cicuta macula- 
ta). This plant is a member of the carrot family, which in¬ 
cludes the usual food plants of the butterfly, but the Water- 
hemlock contains strong poisons unlike all the previously-noted 
food plants. 


UPDATE ON POSSIBLE SPECIES 

During a trip to Danford Lake just north of the District, 

PH and RB captured a number of EASTERN PINE ELFINS (.Incisalia 
niphon). Among them was a worn specimen taken by RB that, 
according to DL after referring to elfins in the National 
Insect Collection, appears to be a WESTERN PINE ELFIN (incisalia 
eryphon). The species are very similar, and it is impossible to 
make a definite identification. The specimen has been deposited 
in the National Insect Collection for future reference. Next 
year, an effort will be made to determine if the Western Pine 
Elfin does exist in the Danford Lake area. The closest record 
to Ottawa is from La Verendrye Park, about 60 km north of the 
District. n 
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The Margined Madtom {Noturns insignis ) 

in Canada 


Brian W. Coad 
Ichthyology Section 
National Museum of Natural Sciences 
Ottawa K1A 0M8 


The Margined Madtom (Figure I) is distributed chiefly in 
Atlantic coastal streams and streams tributary to southern Lake 
Ontario in New York State (Taylor 1969; Lee et al. 1980). The 
first Canadian record of this species was reported by Rubec and 
Coad (1974) for a stream draining Lac a la Loutre to Lac Lapeche 
in Gatineau Park, Quebec. This locality is over 200 air kilo¬ 
metres north of its previously known distribution, and it is 
assumed to be an accidental introduction by man. 

This species is often used as a bait fish and is very 
hardy. Taylor (1969) believed that populations of the Margined 
Madtom outside Atlantic coastal streams resulted either by dump¬ 
ing bait fish or while introducing game fish. Pennsylvania 
anglers often take these madtoms north as live bait on fishing 
trips. It is now illegal to use species other than minnows as 
live bait in western Quebec. This population has been in the 
stream for at least 25 years, before restrictions on movement of 
live bait came into force (Rubec and Coad 1974). 

The only subsequent report of the species from Canada is a 
brief mention in Scott and Crossman (1979). Their report was 
based on 15 specimens caught by J. Tilt and members of an Onta¬ 
rio Ministry of Natural Resources team on June 17, 1976, from 
the Fall River below Maberly in Lanark County, Ontario 
(44°50'12"N, 76°32'00"W). Thirteen of these fish are catalogued 

as ROM 32581 in the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 

Attempts were made to assess the status of this species by 
sampling at the Quebec locality on June 17, September 1 and 
November 2 in 1982, on May 19 and July 19 in 1983, and on August 
3 and August 17 in 1984. Several other trips to observe habitat 
conditions also have been made in these years. Repeated efforts 
over several hours on each occasion using seining techniques 
previously successful here did not result in any captures, nor 
were any specimens seen. Rubec and Coad (1974) caught 25 speci¬ 
mens in under one hour, and madtoms were observed readily when 
pebbles and cobbles were disturbed. Eventually, a single fish 
was caught higher up in the same stream in June 1982 (at 
45°39'05"N, 76°12'12"W, catalogue number NMC 82-0321 in the 
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103 mm total length (NMC 73-0142) 













National Museum of Natural Sciences, Ottawa). A second specimen 
was caught at the same locality in September 1982 but was re¬ 
leased. Several other fish species were caught incidentally 
during these efforts to catch madtoms (Common Shiner, Bluntnose 
Minnow, Longnose Dace, Pumpkinseed, young Smallmouth Bass), and 
both crayfish and aquatic insects were common under rocks. Two 
specimens of Margined Madtom were caught in the Riviere Lapeche 
near Saint-Louis-de-Masham on September I, 1982, (at 45°39'N, 
76°08'W, NMC 82-0572), and another specimen was caught on July 
19, 1983, at the same locality (NMC 83-0335). This river drains 
Lac Lapeche and lies in the same drainage as previous Quebec 
collections. A single road gives access to both localities. 
Extensive sampling in the Gatineau Park has not revealed other 
localities for the Margined Madtom (Figure 2). 

Attempts to capture the Margined Madtom in the Fall River 
below Maberly on July 15, 1982, were unsuccessful. Riffle areas 
were sampled exhaustively (15 seine hauls over two hours) using 
techniques successful in Quebec. As in the Quebec streams there 
were abundant supplies of aquatic invertebrates and other fish 
species. According to the records of the Royal Ontario Museum, 
one of their specimens of Margined Madtom collected at Maberly 
had been picked up dead on the river bank, suggestive of bait 
fish usage. The remaining specimens were electro-fished from a 
very limited area, and the fish were not evenly distributed 
through the rapids below Maberly. 

This summary of field work shows that the Margined Madtom 
is now absent from the two main localities, or at least numbers 
are reduced below those necessary to ensure capture. Some 
individuals do survive in other parts of the drainage where this 
species was first found in Canada. The presence of other fish 
species and evidence of suitable food supplies suggest that 
there has not been any drastic change in the environment. How¬ 
ever, one exception to this statement must be made. The Quebec 
locality has, since 1973, seen an increase in beaver activity, 
and a series of dams along this stream had submerged the origin¬ 
al riffle area. Water flow was smoother, and silt was found 
covering the pebbles and cobbles. After heavy rain, the silt is 
washed away but accumulates during periods of light runoff. 
Extensive riffle areas are rare along this stream. Loss of, or 
continual fluctuations in, suitable conditions may severely 
affect the chances of survival of a population limited in num¬ 
bers. Trautman (1981) and Bauer et al. (1983) have detailed 
situations where numbers of individuals of species of madtoms 
may be quite low and seem to fluctuate wildly dependent on 
spawning success from year to year. The initial collecting 
expeditions noted here may have been a major contributary factor 
to depletion of Margined Madtom populations at the two main 
localities! 

Whether these populations are natural ones at the northern 
limit of the species range or are the result of introductions is 
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Figure 2. Distribution of Noturus insignis in the National 
Capital Region. 


still uncertain. A natural distribution for this species in 
Canada can be affirmed only if additional populations are 
discovered, particularly in areas remote from sport fishing 
access, or if characters can be found which indicate that Cana¬ 
dian and American populations are genetically distinct. I have 
examined 16 characters on 20 fish from Gatineau Park using 
Taylor's (1969) methods. Three characters showed some differen¬ 
ces; ranges were overlapping but means were higher in the Cana¬ 
dian sample. The significance of these differences is masked by 
several factors. Taylor's sample contained larger fish, Taylor 
did not distinguish between males and females so his measure¬ 
ments may be biased if one sex predominated, and he did not 
provide statistical information which would have allowed de¬ 
tailed comparisons to be made. Anal fin ray counts could be 
compared statistically and are significantly different (p<0.05). 
However, significant variations in anal ray counts were demon¬ 
strated by Taylor within Noturus species, encompassing (in other 
species) the range of variation found here for the Margined 
Madtom. There is insufficient evidence at present to demon¬ 
strate that Canadian specimens are in any way unique. 

Continued survival of this species in Canadian waters is in 
doubt because of the restricted distribution, low population 
numbers, and the limited habitat available. However, The Mar¬ 
gined Madtom has been seen for 25 years and collected for 13 
years, so it may well survive. Naturalists or anglers who catch 
madtoms in high gradient streams in the National Capital Region 
(or anywhere else in Canada) are asked to check whether their 
specimens are the Margined Madtom. 
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To facilitate identification of madtoms, a key to the 
Canadian species is given below, modified after Taylor (1969). 
(See Figure 3 for details.) 

Key to the Noturus species reported from Canada 

I. Pectoral spine usually curved, scimitar-like with small an¬ 
terior and large posterior teeth; posterior teeth recurved 
towards spine base; colour pattern of dark blotches or sad¬ 
dles on the back . 2. 

1. Pectoral spine nearly straight to moderately curved, without 
anterior teeth; posterior teeth absent, or if present, not 
recurved; colour pattern dark without blotches or saddles on 
the body . 3. 

2. Caudal fin rays 54 or more (typically 57); one inter¬ 
nasal pore; dark blotch on adipose fin extending to 
margin; anterior of dorsal fin black-tipped; no dark 
mid-caudal band; eye diameter enters 1. 1-1.8 times 
in snout length 

. Brindled Madtom (Noturus miurus ) 

2. Caudal fin rays 56 or less (typically 53); typically two 
internasal pores; blotch on adipose fin not extending to 
margin; dorsal fin white-edged; dark mid-caudal band 
present; eye diameter enters 1.7-2.4 times in snout 
length 

. Northern Madtom (Noturus stigmosus )* 

3. Premaxillary band of teeth with lateral processes ex¬ 
tending backwards; pectoral radials never fused 
. Stonecat (Noturus flavus ) 

3. Premaxillary band of teeth without lateral processes 
extending backwards; pectoral radials usually fused 

.4. 


4. Pectoral spine without teeth; pectoral rays us¬ 
ually 6-8, mode 7; pelvic rays usually 8; mouth 
terminal; typically 10 preoperculomandibular 
pores; vertical fins without a black margin 
. Tadpole Madtom (Noturus gyrinus) 

4. Pectoral spine with teeth; pectoral rays usually 
9; pelvic rays usually 9; lower jaw included; II 
preoperculomandibular pores; vertical fins with 
a black margin 

. Margined Madtom (Noturus insignis). 


* First reported for Canada by Trautman (1981) from Lake St. 
Clair, Ontario. 
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Figure 3. Key characters of Noturus. 

A = left pectoral spine of miurus; 

B = left pectoral spine of gyrinus; 

C = premaxillary band of teeth in roof of mouth of 
gyrinus; 

D = premaxillary band of teeth of flavus; 

E = two internasal pores between anterior nostril 
and posterior nostril with its barbel. 
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Twilight Symphony: Dawn Chorus 

Sheila C. Thomson 

The twilight symphony was short, primitive, strangely 
pleasing. We climbed a weathered old log fence and sat on the 
hillside overlooking marshy meadows, hoping that the time and 
place were right. The May evening was still, only our own low 
voices ruffling the tranquility of the place. The twilight 
symphony began: woodcock spiralling up into the sky in mating 
flight and song, snipe winnowing out over the valley in compel¬ 
ling wild rhythm, a high sweet background chorus of peepers - 
strange harmony of twilight sounds. Dusk turned quickly to 
dark. We made our way back to tents and cabin, knowing that for 
us it would be a short night. 

4 a.m. It was still dark, but a Whip-poor-will was sing¬ 
ing. (The tenters reported, somewhat curtly, that it had sung 
all night long!) A crescent moon began to rise, smoky orange 
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behind thin clouds. Faint loon calls floated eerily up the 
valley. 

4:19: The naturalists began to stumble sleepily into the 
cabin for hot tea and slabs of carrot cake. 

4:55: Still dusky dark. We stood in a huddle out on the 
hill, shivering slightly as we listened for the first sounds of 
dawn. A phoebe wakened up and began to chant its own name. 
Further off, a robin piped a few introductory notes and then 
began to sing, its song rich and melodious in the pre-dawn 
stillness. A squeaky whitethroat whistled a thin song, deli¬ 
cately shaking out the Canada-Canada-Canada notes. Suddenly the 
air tingled with drama. A savage burst of snarling, a desperate 
scuffle or chase - in the shrubbery right beside us - brought 
gasps of alarm from the listeners. A Snowshoe Hare burst from 
the junipers, shot between us, and went pounding away into the 
dark. The unseen Fisher had been cheated of its prey by our 
human presence. 

Uneasy silence descended. Then the thrushes began to tune 
up. From the hilltop, a Hermit Thrush sang. Did he sense our 
presence? Complaining call notes interrupted his singing. The 
air throbbed faintly with grouse drumming. From the valley 
drifted up the mellow ee-o-lay of a Wood Thrush. Veery call 
notes, then the full Veery song rang out in pure flute-like 
falling notes. Still darkness hid the predawn singers. Faint, 
far away, we heard the eight-hooting of a Barred Owl. Almost at 
once, much closer, a Great Horned Owl began to call, a ghostly 
voice, a ghostly presence in the dusky woods. Did the Snowshoe 
Hare tremble again with fear? 

5:10: In the first gray light of dawn, objects around us 
emerged in silhouette. We began to move along the path to the 
beaver ponds. Performers along this route, less melodious, were 
more dramatic. Tiny Least Flycatchers spit a staccato of che- 
becs at us as we filed silently along the trail. An Ovenbird's 
song, noisily demanding, rose to crescendo with unnecessary 
insistence. Out at the beaver pond, the Song Sparrow trilled 
its first song of the morning. A Rose-breasted Grosbeak in the 
treetops sang rapturously, eluding our efforts to locate it. 

We sat at the edge of the pond, waiting for a glimpsed 
Beaver to return. Bird notes were coming from every direction - 
chickadee whistle, bewitching chant of yellowthroat, the drum¬ 
ming of a sapsucker, exasperated claims from a water-thrush. 
Silently, two Great Blue Herons passed overhead, silhouetted 
against the brightening sky. Tree Swallows appeared, swooping 
and sailing above the pond. A growing confusion of bird notes 
filled the air, impossible to disentangle. The rolling burling 
song of the Purple Finch, and the rich trilling of the Swamp 
Sparrow, stood out from the melange of bird sound. Familiar 
notes and calls were coming now from every side - squeaky buzz 
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of a kingbird on a dead snag in the pond, whir and flash of 
hummingbird, a Magnolia Warbler, a flicker, crested fl .. Wait 
a minute! That's listing, not music appreciation. Time to move 
along the old logging road. We'll skip the records of various 
noisemakers and undistinguished musicians, rather than risk being 
a bore. 

6:13: Through the tree trunks an orange sky glowed. (Red 
sky in morning, sailors take warning?) A familiar whistled song 
halted us in our tracks. What was it? We looked foolishly at 
one another for the answer. Then came sheepish grins. The 
first of the Red-eyed Vireos had returned! There he sat in full 
view, displaying every field mark. Dare we confess that this, 
the most frequently heard song in the woods, threw us momentari¬ 
ly? Better admit to being mortal. Out on the open juniper 
meadow, a Field Sparrow was adding his bright slurry song to the 
chorus ... but hunger was setting in. We headed for breakfast. 
Back at the cabin, gorgeous in treetop sunlight, a Scarlet 
Tanager was rolling out his throaty song. As we watched, mar¬ 
velling, a few stray honks drew attention to a skein of geese 
winging northward. 

We ate breakfast and sallied forth again, postponing a 
promised after-breakfast sleep, preferring instead to hear some 
of the late morning songsters. Almost at once we renewed ac¬ 
quaintance with the buzzy songs of the black-throated warblers. 
We moved on to a marshy valley, where a Yellow Warbler was 
tossing off its catchy little rhythm from willow shrubs fuzzy 
with spent catkins. Nearby a catbird delivered a rattling song 
in full satisfying view. Early Bobolinks were in bubbly sput¬ 
tering song on the upland fields. Hours after sunrise, there 
were still birds singing, but the great swell of bird song had 
subsided. 

Our attention turned to the masses of golden-yellow Marsh 
Marigolds in the roadside ditch. On an impulse, we went for a 
wildflower hunt down the back gully before heading homeward, 
sleepy, happy, unhurried - until a few drops of rain triggered a 
dramatic change of pace, a rush to drop and pack tents while 
they were still dry. No matter. We had grasped the essence of 
spring in a few short hours of intense enjoyment. 


The above is an account of the Club's Dawn Chorus Outing on 
Mount St. Patrick, May 11 and 12, 198 5. a 


This year's Dawn Chorus on Mount St. Patrick outing will 
take place on the weekend of May 10-11. See Coming Events for 
further details. 









New Members Night 

Barbara Campbell 

On Friday, November 22, 1985, The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' 

Club held its first Welcome New Members Night. The event at¬ 
tracted approximately 85 people to a wine and cheese party held 
in the Salon of the National Museum of Natural Sciences. Ori¬ 
ginally, 110 participants had been anticipated, but Ottawa's 
first snow storm reduced that number by a bit. 

This event, organized by the Membership, and Excursions and 
Lectures Committees, was designed to introduce new Club members 
to each other, to Club officers, and to honorary members. Also, 
it would provide an opportunity to inform the new members of the 
different committees in the Club and how the Club works. This 
was done mainly through a formal presentation led by President 
Frank Pope, our Master of Ceremonies. 

After welcoming the audience and talking about new members, 
Frank introduced the honorary members who were present. Joyce 
Reddoch then presented a short history of the Club, which 
brought out highlights of the Club's eventful 106 years of 
existence. Each committee chairman then had an opportunity to 
outline what their committee does and indicate how a new member 
can become involved. The formal part of the evening ended at 
this point. 

During the evening, members had the chance to view the 
exhibits prepared to show Club events, publications, pins, de¬ 
cals, and so forth, and a display of field guides that would 
come in handy for learning about local natural history. 

Special thanks should go to members of the Membership, and 
Excursions and Lectures Committees for successfully organizing 
this event. Thanks also go to the National Museum of Natural 
Sciences for allowing us to use the Salon. Finally, thanks to 
all the participants, especially all the new members who, be¬ 
cause of their enthusiastic response, made this evening one to 
remember! n 


Map of the Marlborough Forest Available 

The Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton has recently 
published a useful map of the Marlborough Forest in Rideau 
Township. The map shows the location of public land as well as 
the routes of hiking trails, ski trails and other information. 
To receive a free copy, telephone Nicole Richard, RMOC Public 
Participation Group clerk, at 560-2053. 









Art and Nature Workshop 

A course on the observation and interpretation of nature 
through drawing and painting will be held from August 10 — 16 at 
the Queen's Biology Station on Lake Opinicon in the Rideau 
Lakes. The instructor is Dr. W.J. Roff, a plant ecologist with 
experience in Europe, North America and the tropics. 

The course is designed to explore the use of line, tone and 
colour for the study of living organisms in their environment. 
Work will be done mainly in the field around the Biology Sta¬ 
tion, but there will be an opportunity to finish pictures in the 
evenings. 

Cost: $240.00. To register, send a cheque (payable to Queen's 

University) along with your name, address, telephone number, and 
the name of workshop, to arrive two weeks before the workshop , 
to Floyd Connor, Assistant Manger, Queen's Biology Station, Box 
31, R.R. 1, Elgin, Ontario KOG IEO. (For further information, 
telephone Floyd at 613-359-5629). 


Pesticides and People 

Pesticides are here today more than ever before; a ten¬ 
fold increase in their use is predicted between 1970 and 1990. 
The Pesticide Action Network will be holding an international 
meeting on the global proliferation of pesticides in Ottawa on 
June 3rd and 4th. The forum will allow North Americans to 
define their problems and propose solutions. The focus will be 
on alternatives, local, national and international. 

For more information, contact Carmen Penty at 238-4659. 


THE CONFERENCE ON THE FATE OF THE EARTH 

From June 4th to 8th, 1000 people active in the environ¬ 
ment, peace and development movements will come together in 
Ottawa for the Third Biennial Conference on the Fate of the 
Earth. They will work to create new inter-movement networks and 
integrated strategies for solving the global problems that 
threaten us. 

If you would like to attend and for further information, 
call Fate of the Earth at 233-5386. 






















arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
Ross Anderson (224-7768), Chairman 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please 
arrive earlier; leaders start promptly. If you need a ride, 
don't hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be open 
to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 


* * * THE DINOBUS IS EXTINCT * * * 

The Dinobus program has been terminated. Rather than 
lament its loss, we should be thankful for the very many Dinobus 
trips enjoyed by Club members over the past several years, all 
courtesy of the National Museum of Natural Sciences. We should 
not forget the capable, thoughtful and extremely patient bus 
drivers who have served us so well, nor the museum staff who 
arranged our trips. Thanks! 

We will, of course, continue to have bus trips. To keep 
the cost of such trips to a minimum, we will use highway coaches 
only when absolutely necessary; that is, on very long trips or 
when washroom facilities are not otherwise available. These bus 
trips will not be subsidized, so all costs must be covered by 
the participants. If the response for any trip is insufficient, 
it may be cancelled rather than suffer a loss. Small profits 
on some trips will enable us to run the occasional trip at a 
loss, but we cannot, on average, operate in the red. Members 
can help by registering early for bus trips and by paying 
promptly. Except under unusual circumstances, we will not be 
able to reimburse anyone who cancels at the last moment unless 
we can find a replacement from a waiting list. 

To end on a sour note: there were I I "no shows" on the 
last Dinobus trip although we had a waiting list of 17. We 
hope this kind of thoughtlessness will not be such a problem in 
the future when those who don't show up will be out of pocket. 
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BIRD WALKS FOR BEGINNERS 


The following series of walks (of three or four hours 


duration) 
essential, 

is offered for novice birders. Binoculars are 
and waterproof footwear is advisable. 

Saturday 

Time 

Place 

Leader 


3 May 

7:30 a.m. 

Britannia * 

Ray Holland 

(225-9655) 

10 May 

7:30 a.m. 

Britannia * 

Roy John 

(226-2019) 

17 May 

7:30 a.m. 

Britannia * 

Wright Smith 

(225- 181 1) 

24 May 

7:30 a.m. 

Vincent Massey 

Jeff Harrison 

(230-5968) 


Park *** 


* Entrance to Filtration Plant; Bus H51 stops here, 

*** Northwest corner of the parking lot near the Heron Road 
Bridge. 


MAY EVENING STROLLS 

These four informal walks are offered to expand members' 
general knowledge of local natural history. Insect repellent 
may be useful; wear waterproof footwear. 

Wednesday STONY SWAMP 

7 May Leader: Ellaine Dickson (722-3050) 

6:30 p.m. Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast 

corner by the garden centre, Richmond Road and 
Assaly Road. 


Wednesday LOCATION TO BE DECIDED 
14 May Leader: Sheila Thomson (234-0845) 

6:30 p.m. Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, northeast corner of 
parking lot. 


Tuesday 
20 May 
6:30 p.m. 


SOUTH GLOUCESTER WOODS 
Leader: Ewen Todd (225-4316) 

Meet: Billings Bridge Shopping Centre, northeast 

corner. 

See the article on South Gloucester Woods starting on 
page 47 of Trail & Landscape 12(2): 1978. 


Wednesday 
28 May 
6:30 p.m. 


STONY SWAMP (Trail #4) 

Leader: Dan Brunton (829-7307) 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast 

corner by the garden centre, Richmond Road and 
Assaly Road. 













Tuesday 

6 May 

8:00 a.m. 

MIDWEEK BIRDING 

Leader: Art Thompson 

Meet: entrance to Britannia Filtration Plant; bus 

#51 stops here. 

Saturday 
& Sunday 

10 & 11 
May 

DAWN CHORUS ON MOUNT ST. PATRICK 

Leaders: Harry and Sheila Thomson 

Overnight camping on Mount St. Patrick to hear bird 
songs at dawn. For information and/or to register, 
call the Club number (722-3050) by Wednesday, May 7. 
Read Sheila's account of last year's experiences on 
pages 108 - 110. 

Tuesday 

13 May 
8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

SPRING WILDFLOWERS 

Speaker: Erich Haber 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural 

Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 

Erich is Assistant Curator, Vascular Plants Section, [ 
at the National Museum of Natural Sciences, and was : 
involved in developing the Plant Life Hall at the 
Museum. His illustrated talk on spring wildflowers 
and their uses in folklore for food and medicine willj 
be followed by a field trip on May 18th. 

Sunday 

18 May 
9:00 a.m. 

SPRING WILDFLOWER FIELD TRIP 

Leader: Erich Haber (722-5523) 

Meet: National Museum of Natural Sciences, front 
entrance, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets. 

This half-day outing will complement Erich's presen¬ 
tation at the monthly meeting on the 13th. Partici¬ 
pants will explore a local area. Bring insect repel¬ 
lent and waterproof footwear. 

Tuesday 

20 May 
9:00 a.m. 

MIDWEEK TRIP TO MARY STUART'S FARM 

Leader: Mary Stuart (820-5220) 

Meet: Loblaws, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, Carling 
Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue 

This popular outing has become a tradition. The 
route to Mary's farm near Pakenham leads past rock 
outcrops of limestone, marble and granite. At the 
farm, wildflowers await those free to ramble on this 
spring Tuesday. Bring a picnic lunch, a thermos of 
hot water for tea, waterproof footwear, binoculars, 
and insect repellent. Telephone Mary the day before 
for any last minute instructions. 












Sunday 
25 May 
8:00 a.m. 


Saturday 
7 June 
10:00 a.m 


j Tuesday 

10 June 
;8:00 p.m. 


MOTORCADE TOUR OF BLUEBIRD TRAIL 
Leader: Carson Thompson (1-267-572!) 

Meet: Loblaws, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, 

Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue 
Participants will assemble at the shopping centre and 
after car pools have been organized, will set out for 
the parking lot at the Perth Wildlife Reserve. The 
signs for the Reserve can be picked up on the Rideau 
Ferry Road off Highway 43 between Perth and Smiths 
Falls. After arrival, the car caravan will wend its 
way by country roads to Murphys Point Provincial Park 
where participants will have lunch. (Bring your 
own. ) 

Carson Thompson is the manager of the Perth Wildlife 
Reserve. Those wishing to participate should regis¬ 
ter at lea st_t en d a ys in adv ance of the outing by 

phoning the Club number C722-3050). 

TAY RIVER CANOE TRIP 
Leaders: Allan Cameron 

Meet: Picnic area on the righ-hand-side of Highway 

#7 about 5 km beyond Perth 
Participants will canoe an unspoiled stretch of a 
lovely river about 120 km southwest of Ottawa. The 
emphasis will be on fresh air and mild exercise as 
much as natural history. Bring your own canoe, or 
make arrangements for a place in one. Life jackets 
are mandatory. The outing will be limited to 12 
canoes (approximately 36 persons). Participants must 
register at leas t ten days in advance of the outing. 
To register and/or obtain further details, telephone 
Allan Cameron (232-5292) or Rick Leavens (835-3336). 
Bring a hearty lunch. The excursion will end in time 
for return to Ottawa by dinner time. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 
FLORA OF SOUTHERN AFRICA 
Speaker: Philip Martin 

Philip spent 28 years in southern Africa where he 
worked for the Institute of Medical Research in Jo¬ 
hannesburg and the University of Botswana, Lesotho 
and Swaziland. His main interests are botany and 
epidemiology, in particular diseases caused by fungi. 
His talk will cover most of the main types of plant 
communities of southern Africa. It will be illus¬ 
trated profusely with slides of both scenery and 
plants, mostly flowers. 















Saturday 
14 June 
5:00 a.m. 


Saturday 
28 June 
8:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
29 June 
1:00 p.tn. 


Saturday 
12 July 
9:30 a.m. 


DAWN CHORUS 

Leader: Monty Brigham 

Meet: Shirleys Bay Beach 

Monty is an expert on bird songs and their recording 
and has produced three records. Come along and see 
an expert "squeaker" in action. 

ALFRED BOG TRIP 
Leader: Don Cuddy 

Meet: National Museum of Natural Sciences, front 

entrance, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
Alfred Bog is one of the largest, most spectacular 
bogs in southern Ontario. A number of nationally and 
provincially significant species of flora and fauna 
may be found in this endangered wetland habitat. The 
trip will be limited to the first 15 people to regis¬ 
ter. Do so by telephoning the Club number (722-3050) 
at least ten days in a dvance of the trip. This will 
be a strenuous all-day trip, so participants should 
be physically fit. Bring a lunch and insect repel¬ 
lent. Sturdy footwear and rugged clothing are recom¬ 
mended . 


FERN IDENTIFICATION FIELD TRIP 
Leader: Bill Arthurs (225-6941) 

Meet: National Museum of Natural Sciences, front 

entrance, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
This will be a general interest botanical outing with 
an emphasis on identifying some of our local ferns. 
Participants will explore parts of the Larose Forest, 
a beautiful area about 50 km east of Ottawa. Eleven 
genera and over 16 species of ferns as well as a few 
species of club mosses are easily found. A few 
species of orchids may also be seen. 


MIDSUMMER BUTTERFLIES 
Leader: Peter Hall (733-0698) 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast 

corner by the garden centre, Richmond Road and 
Assaly Road. 

This will be an all day outing to the Constance Lake 
area, and possibly a few sites further west, to look 
for midsummer butterflies, including rare large sedge 
skippers, hairstreaks and fritillaries. Bring a 
lunch and a butterfly net if you have one. 
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Sunday 
20 July 
9:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
10 August 
8:00 a.m. 


Saturday 
23 August 
7:00 a.m. 


WOODLAND AND FIELD BOTANICAL EXCURSION 
Leader: Albert Dugal 

Meet: K Mart parking lot. Highway 31 (south of the 
intersection with Hunt Club Road) 

Participants will visit two botanically significant 
sites, the Pine Grove area on Davidson Road and the 
former South Gloucester Conservation Area. Although 
they are not far apart, there are remarkable differ¬ 
ences in vegetation reflecting changes in soil acidi¬ 
ty. Bring a lunch for this half-day outing. Sturdy 
footwear and insect repellent are advisable. 


BUS TRIP TO CHAFFEY'S LOCKS 
Leaders: Roger Taylor and Peter Hall 

Meet: National Museum of Natural Sciences, front 

entrance, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
Cost: $20.00 

This excursion is one of the most popular Club out¬ 
ings and will again feature a visit to the Queen's 
Biology Station and the hiking trails of the Skycroft 
area. Highlights could include rare warblers, cu¬ 
ckoos, rare ferns. Cardinal Flowers, Black Rat 
Snakes, and fritillary butterflies. The price of 
$20. will cover bus fare, use of the Skycroft facili¬ 
ties and the cost of the steak cookout provided 
courtesy of the Biology Station. The chartered bus 
should return to Ottawa by 8 p.m. Those wishing to 
go should register at^ least ten d ays in a dva nce by 
sending their cheques or money orders (payable to The 
Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club) to Ellaine Dickson, 
2037 Honeywell Avenue, Ottawa K2A 0P7. Include your 
name, address, telephone number and the name of the 
trip. Anyone who wishes to go by private car must 
still register for the meal ($10.00). Bring a lunch 
and insect repellent. Those wishing to swim should 
bring bathing suits. 


BIRDING IN THE WEST END 
Leader: Bob Bracken 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, Carling Avenue 

The emphasis will be on early fall migrants includ¬ 
ing shorebirds if the level of the Ottawa River is 
not too high. For this three- or four-hour outing, 
binoculars are essential and waterproof footwear is 
advisable. 








Wednesday 
27 August 
8:00 a.m. 

BIRDING WITH GEORGE 

Leader: George McGee (733-1739) 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, Carling Avenue 

Midweek birding for senior citizens or anyone lucky 
enough to have the morning free. The emphasis will 
be on early fall migrants, including shorebirds if 
the river is not too high. Bring binoculars, a 
lunch, insect repellent, and waterproof footwear for 
this half-day outing. 

Tuesday 

9 Sept. 

8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

MEMBERS' SLIDE NIGHT 

Meet: Salon, National Museum of Natural Sciences, 

Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 

Admission: At least one natural history slide or a 

50 i donation to the Alfred Bog Fund 

This popular annual event will provide an excellent 
chance to share your favourite natural history slides 
and reminiscences of trips, both local and far afield 
with fellow members. Any number of slides up to 15 
will be welcome, and up to 15 minutes will be alotted 
for each slide presentation. Those bringing the 
mandatory one slide need not speak if they do not 
wish to do so. Those bringing more than one or two 
slides, please contact Rick Leavens (835-3336) to 
pre-arrange their presentations. 

Saturday 
& Sunday 

13 & 14 
Sept. 

CAMPING WEEKEND AND ANNUAL PICNIC AT BON ECHO 
PROVINCIAL PARK 

Leader: Steve O'Donnell 

This year we will combine a weekend camping trip to 
Bon Echo Provincial Park with the annual picnic. If 
numbers warrant, we will charter a bus on Sunday for 
those wishing to visit Bon Echo only for the day of 
the picnic. The bus fare will be $10.00 for the 
round trip. If for some reason the September-October 
issue of Trail S landscape is very late in arriving, 
further details may be obtained by telephoning the 
Club number (722-3050). 


DEADLINE: 

Material intended for the September-October issue 
must be in the Editor's hands before June 28 at the 
latest. 










The Gaspe Trip 

The Club will be running an eight-day bus trip to the Gaspe 
at the end of June. A modern intercity bus will be provided for 
the journey. The tour will start early on the morning of Satur¬ 
day, June 28th, and arrive back in Ottawa on the evening of 
Saturday, July 5th. 

The itinerary may change slightly on the first and second 
days depending on the availability of whale tours from the south 
side of the St. Lawrence River. The likely itinerary is as 
follows: 

Day 1: Ottawa to St-Simeon (near Tadoussac), stopping at a few 
interesting spots along the way. Overnight at St-Sim¬ 
eon. 

Day 2: St-Simeon to Escoumins, ferry across the St. Lawrence 
to Trois-Pistoles and on to Ste-Anne-des-Monts. Over¬ 
night at Ste-Anne-des-Monts. 

Day 3: Ste-Anne-des-Monts into Gaspesie Park for the day. 

Highlight to be relatively easy hike to the top of Mount 
Jacques Cartier to look for Caribou and examine sur¬ 
rounding alpine habitats. Drive on to Maria on south 
side of Gaspe. Overnight at Maria. 

Day 4: Maria to Perce with a few stops to look at interesting 
local features. There may be time if we check in early 
enough at Perce, to take a boat tour around Bonaventure 
Island. Overnight at Perce. 

Day 5: Visit to Bonaventure Island. The island is a uniquely 
beautiful place where it is easy to spend a full day. 
Besides the gannets and other nesting seabirds, includ¬ 
ing Leach's Storm-Petrels, the island is heavily forest¬ 
ed and hosts many taiga species such as Fox Sparrow. 
Overnight at Perce. 

Day 6: Visit to Forillon National Park. The park has interest¬ 
ing flora and fauna, and certain vantage points for 
gaining good views of whales, especially Minkes. Over¬ 
night at Perce. 

Day 7: Perce to Riviere-du-Loup. This coastal drive will be 

very interesting for people with diverse interests. We 
will make a few stops along the way. Overnight at 
Riviere-du-Loup. 

Day 8: Riviere-du-Loup to Ottawa along the south side of the 
St. Lawrence River. We will stop at a few interesting 
points along the way. Arrival in Ottawa in the evening. 
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The cost of the trip excluding food and any boat tours will 
be about $400, based on a full bus of 42 paying participants. 
Currently (March 1st), we have 35 members who have paid the $50. 
deposit. 

Those who are interested but who have not made a deposit, 
must do so by May 1st. If any openings still exist after this 
date, they will be made available to the general public on a 
first come, first served basis. Final payment (likely $350.) 
will be required by May 30th. 

Please send all cheques (made out to The Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists' Club) to Ellaine Dickson, 2037 Honeywell Avenue, 
Ottawa K2A 0P7. Please indicate name, address and telephone 
number. Telephone enquiries should be directed to the Club 
number (722-3050). Participants will be contacted by letter 
with details of the itinerary, stops, etc., prior to departure. 


Alpine Workshop 

The Catharine Traill Naturalists' Club is running a 10-day 
Alpine Workshop in the Canadian Rockies between June 6th and 
June 15th, 1986. Participation will be limited to 40 persons, 
and interested Ottawa Field Naturalists' Club members are in¬ 
vited to attend. 

Topics for the workshop program will include western and 
alpine birds, alpine botany, natural history of large and small 
mammals, herpetology, insects, Plains Indians, glaciers and 
avalanches, and thermal springs. Resource people will be pro¬ 
vided by the Glenbow Naturalists, the Calgary Field Naturalists 
Society, Parks Canada and the University of Calgary. 

The group will be booked into the Banff Centre, which 
features excellent conference facilities and cultural activi¬ 
ties, as well as a wide range of indoor and outdoor recreation. 

A meals and accomodation package is available at $52/day per 
person. Airfare at special excursion rate is quoted by Air 
Canada - Montreal-Calgary return for $273 plus 9% tax. 

The workshop will shift to Calgary for June 14th and 15th 
and will include a visit to the famous Glenbow Museum and a 
day's outing to Drumheller to view the new Tyrell Museum in the 
Alberta Badlands. Special arrangements will be made for persons 
wishing to attend Expo 86 in Vancouver following the workshop. 

The registration fee for the Alpine Workshop will be ap¬ 
proximately $50. Those who are interested should write to the 
Editor of the Catharine Traill Newsletter at the following 
address: G. McKiel, Delisle Farm, Alexandria, Ontario K0C 1A0. 
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